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What effective 
general managers 
really do 


John P Kotter 





A rather large gap exists between the con- 
ventional wisdom on management functions, tools, and 
systems on the one hand and actual managerial behavior 
on the other. The former is usually discussed in terms of 
planning, controlling, staffing, organizing, and directing; 
the latter is characterized by long hours, fragmented epi- 
sodes, and oral communication. Actual behavior, as a 
study of successful general managers shows, looks less sys- 
tematic, more informal, less reflective, more reactive, less 


well organized, and more frivolous than a student of strate- 


gic planning systems, MIS, or organizational design would 
ever expect. 

The gap is important and disturbing for 
many reasons. First of all, it raises serious questions about 
the kind of formal planning, performance appraisal, and 
other systems that are commonly in use today. In a similar 
way, it raises questions about management education, 
which usually relies heavily on management “theory” and 
which is currently producing more than 60,000 new MBAs 
each year, Furthermore, the gap makes it difficult for 
executives to coach younger managers and makes it hard 
for them to know how they might improve their own 
effectiveness. 

The study was conducted by John P Kotter, 
professor of organizational behavior at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. This article, which is adapted from his book 
The General Managers (Free Press, 1982), is his fourth in 
HBR, His last article, which he coauthored with John J. 
Gabarro, “Managing Your Boss,” appeared in our January- 
February 1980 issue and won the McKinsey Award for the 
second best HBR article of that year. 





They do not function 

in a crisply defined environment, 
or direct through 
formally delineated 
organizational channels, 

or systematically set and 

follow formal plans — 
in other words, they 
don’t fit the stereotype 





Here is a description of a reasonably 
typical day in the life of a successful executive. The 
individual in this case is Michael Richardson, the pres- 
ident of an investment management firm. 

A.M. 7:35 He arrives at work after a short com- 
mute, unpacks his briefcase, gets some 
coffee, and begins a ‘to do” list for the 
day. 


7:40 Jerry Bradshaw, a subordinate, arrives at 
his office, which is right next to 
Richardson’s. One of Bradshaw’s duties 
is to act as an assistant to Richardson. 


7:45 Bradshaw and Richardson converse 
about a number of topics. Richardson 
shows Bradshaw some pictures he 
recently took at his summer home. 


8:00 Bradshaw and Richardson talk about a 
schedule and priorities for the day. In 
the process, they touch on a dozen dif- 
ferent subjects and issues relating to 
customers, and other subordinates. 


8:20 Frank Wilson, another subordinate, 
drops in. He asks a few questions about 
a personnel problem and then joins in 
the ongoing discussion. The discussion 
is straightforward, rapid, and occasion- 
ally punctuated with humor. 





Editor's note: All references are listed 
at the end of the article. 
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8:30 


8:40 


8:42 


8:43 


8:45 


8:49 


8:55 


9:09 


9:15 


9:30 
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Fred Holly, the chairman of the firm and 9:50 
Richardson’s “boss,” stops in and joins 
in the conversation. He asks about an 
appointment scheduled for 11 o’clock 
and brings up a few other topics as well. 

9:52 
Richardson leaves to get more coffee. 
Bradshaw, Holly, and Wilson continue 
their conversation. 9:55 
Richardson comes back. A subordinate 
of a subordinate stops in and says hello. 
The others leave. 


9:58 


Bradshaw drops off a report, hands 
Richardson instructions that go with it, 
and leaves. 


Joan Swanson, Richardson’s secretary, 
arrives. They discuss her new apart- 
ment and arrangements for a meeting 
later in the morning. 

10:35 
Richardson gets a phone call from a sub- 
ordinate who is returning a call from 
the day before. They talk primarily 
about the subject of the report Richard- 
son just received. 

10:41 
He leaves his office and goes to a regular 
morning meeting that one of his subor- 
dinates runs. There are about 30 people 
there. Richardson reads during the 
meeting. 


10:50 


The meeting is over. Richardson stops 11:03 
one of the people there and talks to him 


briefly. 


He walks over to the office of one of his 
subordinates, who is corporate counsel. 
His boss, Holly, is there too. They dis- 
cuss a phone call the lawyer just 
received. While standing, the three talk 
about possible responses to a problem. 
As before, the exchange is quick and 
includes some humor. 


11:05 


Richardson goes back to his office for a 
meeting with the vice chairman of 
another firm (a potential customer and 
supplier). One other person, a liaison 
with that firm and a subordinate’s sub- 
ordinate, also attends the meeting. The 
discussion is cordial. It covers many 
topics, from their products to U.S. for- 
eign relations. 


The visitor and the subordinate’s subor- 
dinate leave. Richardson opens the 
adjoining door to Bradshaw’s office and 
asks a question. 


Richardson’s secretary comes in with 
five items of business. 


Bradshaw drops in, asks a question 
about a customer, and then leaves. 


Frank Wilson and one of his people 
arrive. He gives Richardson a memo and 
then the three talk about the important 
legal problem. Wilson does not like a 
decision that Richardson has tenta- 
tively made and urges him to recon- 
sider. The discussion goes back and 
forth for 20 minutes until they agree on 
the next action and schedule it for 9 
o’clock the next day. 


They leave. Richardson looks over 
papers on his desk, then picks one up 
and calls Holly’s secretary regarding the 
minutes of the last board meeting. He 
asks her to make a few corrections. 


His secretary comes in with a card fora 
friend who is sick. He writes a note to 
go with the card. 


He gets a brief phone call, then goes 
back to the papers on his desk. 


His boss stops in. Before Richardson and 
Holly can begin to talk, Richardson gets 
another call. After the call, he tells his 
secretary that someone didn’t get a letter 
he sent and asks her to send another. 


Holly brings up a couple of issues, and 
then Bradshaw comes in. The three 
start talking about Jerry Phillips, who 
has become a difficult problem. Brad- 
shaw leads the conversation, telling the 
others what he has done during the last 
few days regarding this issue. Richard- 
son and Holly ask questions. After a 
while, Richardson begins to take notes. 
The exchange, as before, is rapid and 
straightforward. They try to define the 
problem and outline possible alterna- 
tive next steps. Richardson lets the dis- 
cussion roam away from and back to the 
topic again and again. Finally, they agree 
on a next step. 
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PM. 12:00 


12:10 


12:20 


1:40 


1:50 


1:55 


2:00 


2:30 


3:00 


Richardson orders lunch for himself and 
Bradshaw. Bradshaw comes in and goes 
over a dozen items. Wilson stops by to 
say that he has already followed up on 
their earlier conversation. 


A staff person stops by with some calcu- 
lations Richardson had requested. He 
thanks her and has a brief, amicable 
conversation. 


Lunch arrives. Richardson and Brad- 
shaw go into the conference room to 
eat. Over lunch they pursue business 
and nonbusiness subjects. They laugh 
often at each other’s humor. They end 
the lunch talking about a potential 
major customer. 


Back in Richardson's office, they con- 
tinue the discussion about the cus- 
tomer. Bradshaw gets a pad, and they go 
over in detail a presentation to the cus- 
tomer. Then Bradshaw leaves. 


Working at his desk, Richardson looks 
over anew marketing brochure. 


Bradshaw comes in again; he and 
Richardson go over another dozen 
details regarding the presentation to the 
potential customer. Bradshaw leaves. 


Jerry Thomas comes in. He is a subordi- 
nate of Richardson, and he has sched- 
uled for the afternoon some key 
performance appraisals, which he and 
Richardson will hold in Richardson's 
office. They talk briefly about how they 
will handle each appraisal. 


Fred Jacobs (a subordinate of Thomas) 
joins Richardson and Thomas. Thomas 
runs the meeting. He goes over Jacobs's 
bonus for the year and the reason for it. 
Then the three of them talk about 
Jacobs's role in the upcoming year. They 
generally agree and Jacobs leaves. 


Jane Kimble comes in. The appraisal fol- 
lows the same format as for Fred Jacobs. 
Richardson asks a lot of questions and 
praises Kimble at times. The meeting 
ends on a friendly note of agreement. 


George Houston comes in; the appraisal 
format is repeated again. 
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3:30 


3:45 


3:50 


4:55 


5:10 


5:20 


5:30 


5:45 
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When Houston leaves, Richardson and 
Thomas talk briefly about how well 
they have accomplished their objectives 
in the meetings. Then they talk briefly 
about some of Thomas's other subordi- 
nates. Thomas leaves. 


Richardson gets a short phone call. His 
secretary and Bradshaw come in witha 
list of requests. 


Richardson receives a call from Jerry 
Phillips. He gets his notes from the 11 
o’clock meeting about Phillips. They go 
back and forth on the phone talking 
about lost business, unhappy subordi- 
nates, who did what to whom, and what 
should be done now. It is a long, circular, 
and sometimes emotional conversation. 
Near the end, Phillips is agreeing with 
Richardson on the next step and thank- 
ing him. 


Bradshaw, Wilson, and Holly all step in. 
Each is following up on different issues 
that were discussed earlier in the day. 
Richardson briefly tells them of his con- 
versation with Phillips. Bradshaw and 
Holly leave. 


Richardson and Wilson have a light con- 
versation about three or four items. 


Jerry Thomas stops in. He describes a 
new personnel problem and the three of 
them discuss it. More and more humor 
starts coming into the conversation. 
They agree on an action to take. 


Richardson begins to pack his briefcase. 
Five people briefly stop by, one or two at 
a time. 


He leaves the office. 


In at least a dozen ways, Richardson's 


day is typical for a general manager. The daily behavior 
of the successful GMs I have studied generally con- 
forms to these patterns (see the ruled insert for a 
description of the study): 


1 


They spend most of their time with oth- 


ers. The average GM spends only 25% of his working 
time alone, and this is spent largely at home, on air- 
planes, or while commuting. Few spend less than 70% 
of their time with others, and some spend up to 90% of 
their work time this way. 
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2 The people they spend time with 
include many in addition to their direct subordinates 
and boss. GMs regularly go around the formal chain of 
command. They also regularly see people who often 
appear to be unimportant outsiders. 


3. The breadth of topics in these discus- 
sions is extremely wide. The GMs do not limit their 
focus to planning, business strategy, staffing, and other 
“top management concerns.” They discuss virtually 
anything and everything even remotely associated 
with their businesses and organizations. 


4 In these conversations, GMs typically 
ask a lot of questions. In a half-hour conversation, 
some will ask literally hundreds. 


5 During these conversations, the GMs 
rarely seem to make “big” decisions. 


6 These discussions usually contain a 
considerable amount of joking and kidding and con- 
cem non-work-related issues. The humor is often 
about others in the organization or industry. Nonwork 
discussions are usually about people’s families, hob- 
bies, or recent outside activities (e.g., golf scores). 


7 _Innotasmall number of these encoun- 
ters, the substantive issue discussed is relatively unim- 
portant to the business or organization. That is, GMs 
regularly engage in activities that even they regard as a 
waste of time. 


8  Inthese encounters, the executives 
rarely give orders in a traditional sense. That is, they 
seldom “tell” people what to do. 


9 Nevertheless, GMs frequently engage 
in attempts to influence others. However, instead of 
telling people what to do, they ask, request, cajole, 
persuade, and intimidate. 


10 ~— In allocating their time with others, 
GMs often react to others’ initiatives. Much of the typ- 
ical GM’s day is unplanned. Even GMs who havea 
heavy schedule of planned meetings often end up 
spending a lot of time on topics that are not on the offi- 
cial agenda. 


11 = Most of their time with others is spent 
in short, disjointed conversations. Discussions of a sin- 
gle question or issue rarely last more than ten minutes. 
And it is not at all unusual for a GM to cover ten unre- 
lated topics in a five-minute interaction. 


12 They work long hours. The average 
person I have studied works just under 60 hours per 
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week. Not many work fewer than 55 hours per week. 
Although some of their work is done at home, while 
commuting to work, or while traveling, they spend 
most of their time at their places of work. 


These patterns in daily behavior, which 
Richardson’s day illustrate, are basically consistent 
with other studies of managerial behavior,! especially 
those of high-level managers.? Nevertheless, as Henry 
Mintzberg has pointed out,? this behavior seems hard 
to reconcile, on the surface at least, with traditional 
notions of what top managers do (or should do). It is 
hard to fit the behavior into categories like “planning,” 
“organizing,” “controlling,” “directing,” “staffing,” 
and so on. 

And even if one tries, two conclusions 
surface: (1] The “planning” and “organizing” that these 
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people do does not seem very systematically done; it 
seems rather hit or miss, rather sloppy. (2) A lot of 
behavior ends up being classified as ‘‘none of the 
above.” The implication is that these are things that 
top managers should not be doing. Nevertheless, hit or 
miss is precisely how planning and organizing mani- 
fest themselves in the daily behavior of effective exec- 
utives, and for perfectly understandable reasons. 





How effective executives 
approach their jobs 


To understand why effective GMs 
behave as they do, it is essential first to recognize the 
types of challenges and dilemmas found in most of 
their jobs, the two most fundamental of which are: 


Figuring out what to do despite uncer- 
tainty, great diversity, and an enormous 
amount of potentially relevant 
information. 


Getting things done through a large and 
diverse set of people despite having lit- 
tle direct control over most of them. 


The severity of these challenges in com- 
plex organizations is much greater than most nonex- 
ecutives would suspect. And the implications of these 
job demands for the traditional management functions 
of planning, staffing, organizing, directing, and control- 
ling are very powerful. 

Exhibit I suggests that the very nature 
of executive jobs requires a complex and subtle 
approach to planning, organizing, staffing, and so forth. 
The approach needs to take into account the uncer- 
tainty involved, as well as the diversity and volume of 
potentially relevant information. It must also come to 
grips with the difficult human environment; it must 
somehow help executives get things done despite their 
dependency on a large number of people, many of 
whom are not their subordinates. 

An examination of effective general 
managers suggests that they have found just such an 
approach, a central part of which might be usefully 
thought of as “agenda setting” and ‘‘network building.” 








Agenda setting 


During their first six months to a year 
in anew job, GMs usually spend considerable time 
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establishing their agendas. Later, they continue to 
update them but in a less time-consuming process. 

Effective executives develop agendas 
that are made up of loosely connected goals and plans 
that address their long-, medium-, and short-term 
responsibilities. The agendas usually address a broad 
range of financial, product/market, and organizational 
issues. They include both vague and specific items. 
Exhibit IT summarizes the contents of a typical GM’s 
agenda. 

Although most corporations today have 
formal planning processes that produce written plans, 
GMs’ agendas always include goals, priorities, strat- 
egies, and plans that are not in these documents. This 
is not to say that formal plans and the GMs’ agendas 
are incompatible. Generally they are very consistent, 
but they differ in at least three important ways: 


(1 First, the formal plans tend to be written 
mostly in terms of detailed financial numbers. GMs’ 
agendas tend to be less detailed in financial objectives 
and more detailed in strategies and plans for the busi- 
ness or the organization. 

L] Second, formal plans usually focus 
entirely on the short and moderate run (3 months 
to 5 years}, while GMs’ agendas tend to focus on a 
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broader time frame, which includes the immediate 
future (1 to 30 days) and the longer run (5 to 20 years). 

(1 Finally, the formal plans tend to be more 
explicit, rigorous, and logical, especially regarding how 
various financial items fit together. GMs’ agendas 
often contain lists of goals or plans that are not as 
explicitly connected. 


Executives begin the process of develop- 
ing these agendas immediately after starting their 
jobs, if not before. They use their knowledge of the 
businesses and organizations involved along with new 
information received each day to quickly develop a 
rough agenda-— typically, this contains a very loosely 
connected and incomplete set of objectives, along with 
a few specific strategies and plans. Then over time, as 
more and more information is gathered, they incre- 
mentally {one step at a time} make the agendas more 
complete and more tightly connected. 

In gathering information to set their 
agendas, effective GMs rely more on discussions with 
others than on books, magazines, or reports. These peo- 
ple tend to be individuals with whom they have rela- 
tionships, not necessarily people in the “appropriate” 
job or function (e.g., such as a person in the planning 
function). In this way, they obtain information contin- 
uously, day after day, not just at planning meetings. 
And they do so by using their current knowledge of the 
business and organization and of management in gen- 
eral to help them direct their questioning, not by ask- 
ing broad or general questions. In other words, they 
find ways within the flow of their workdays to ask a 
few critical questions and to receive in return some 
information that would be useful for agenda-setting 
purposes. 

With this information, GMs make 
agenda-setting decisions both consciously (or analyti- 
cally} and unconsciously (or intuitively) in a process 
that is largely internal to their minds. Indeed, impor- 
tant agenda-setting decisions are often not observable. 
In selecting specific activities to include in their agen- 
das, GMs look for those that accomplish multiple 
goals, that are consistent with all other goals and plans, 
and that are within their power to implement. Projects 
and programs that seem important and logical but do 
not meet these criteria tend to be discarded or are at 
least resisted. 

Almost all effective GMs seem to use 
this type of agenda-setting process, but the best per- 
formers do so to a greater degree and with more skill. 
For example, the “excellent” performers I have studied 
develop agendas based on more explicit business strat- 
egies that address longer time frames and that include 
a wider range of business issues. They do so by more 
aggressively seeking information from others (includ- 
ing ‘‘bad news”), by more skillfully asking questions, 
and by more successfully seeking out programs and 
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projects that can help accomplish multiple objectives 
at once.* 


Network building 


In addition to setting agendas, effective 
GMs allocate significant time and effort when they 
first take their jobs to developing a network of coopera- 
tive relationships among those people they feel are 
needed to satisfy their emerging agendas. Even after 
the first six months, this activity still takes up consid- 
erable time; but generally, it is most intense during the 
first months in a job. After that, their attention shifts 
toward using the networks to both implement and 
help in updating the agendas. 

This network-building activity, as I have 
observed it and had it described to me, is aimed at 
much more than just direct subordinates. GMs develop 
cooperative relationships with and among peers, out- 
siders, their bosses’ boss, and their subordinates’ subor- 
dinates. Indeed, they develop relationships with (and 
sometimes among) any and all of the hundreds or even 
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thousands of people on whom they feel dependent 
because of their jobs. That is, just as they create an 
agenda that is different from, although generally con- 
sistent with, formal plans, they also create a network 
that is different from, but generally consistent with, 
the formal organization structure (see Exhibit III fora 
typical GM’s network}. 

In these large networks, the nature of 
the relationships varies significantly in intensity and 
in type; some relationships are much stronger than 
others, some much more personal than others, and so 
on. Indeed, to some degree, every relationship in a net- 
work is different because it has a unique history, it is 
between unique people, and so forth. 

GMs develop these networks of cooper- 
ative relationships using a wide variety of face-to-face 
methods. They try to make others feel legitimately 
obliged to them by doing favors or by stressing their 
formal relationships. They act in ways to encourage 
others to identify with them. They carefully nurture 
their professional reputations in the eyes of others. 
They even maneuver to make others feel that they are 
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particularly dependent on the GMs for resources, or 
career advancement, or other support. 

In addition to developing relationships 
with existing personnel, effective GMs also often 
develop their networks by moving, hiring, and firing 
subordinates. Generally, they do so to strengthen their 
ability to get things done. In a similar way, they also 
change suppliers or bankers, lobby to get different peo- 
ple into peer positions, and even restructure their 
boards to improve their relationship with a needed 
resource. 

Furthermore, they also sometimes 
shape their networks by trying to create certain types 
of relationships among the people in various parts of 
the network. That is, they try to create the appropriate 
“environment” (norms and values) they feel is neces- 
sary to implement their agendas. Typically this is an 
environment in which people are willing to work hard 
on the GM's agenda and cooperate for the greater good. 
Although executives sometimes try to create such an 
environment among peers, bosses, or outsiders, they do 
so most often among their subordinates. 
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Almost all effective GMs use this 
network-building process, but the best performers do 
so more aggressively and more skillfully. “Excellent’”’ 
performers, for example, create networks with many 
talented people in them and with strong ties to and 
among their subordinates. They do so by using a wide 
variety of methods with great skill. The “good/fair’’ 
performers tend to use fewer network-building meth- 
ods, employ them less aggressively, and in the process, 
create weaker networks.° 





Execution: getting networks to 
implement agendas 


After they have largely developed their 
networks and agendas, effective GMs tend to shift 
their attention toward using the networks to imple- 
ment their agendas. In doing so, they marshal their 
interpersonal skills, budgetary resources, and informa- 
tion to influence people and events in a variety of 
direct and indirect ways. 

In implementing their agendas, GMs 
often call on virtually their entire network of relation- 
ships to help them. They do not limit their assistance 
to direct subordinates and a boss; when necessary, they 
use any and all of their relationships. During my time 
with GMs, I have seen some of them call on peers, cor- 
porate staff people, subordinates reporting three or four 
levels below them, bosses reporting two or three levels 
above them, suppliers or customers, even competitors, 
to help them get something done. There is no category 
of people that was never used. And in each case, the 
basic pattern was the same: 


The GM was trying to get some action 
on items in his agenda that he felt 
would not be accomplished without 
intervention on his part. 


The people he approached could be of 
help, often uniquely so. 


The people he approached were part of 
his network. 


The GM chose people and an approach 
with an eye toward achieving multiple 
objectives at once and doing so without 
inadvertently disturbing important 
relationships in the network. 


Having approached people, GMs often 
influence them by simply asking or suggesting that 
they do something, knowing that because of their rela- 
tionship with the person, he or she will comply. In 
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some cases, depending on the issue involved and the 
nature of the relationship, they also use their knowl- 
edge and information to help persuade these people. 
Under other circumstances, they will use resources 
available to them to negotiate a trade. And occasional- 
ly, they even resort to intimidation and coercion. 

Effective GMs also often use their net- 
works to exert indirect influence on people, including 
people who are not a part of that network. In some 
cases, GMs will convince one person who is in their 
network to get a second, who is not, to take some 
needed action. More indirectly still, GMs will some- 
times approach a number of different people, request- 
ing them to take actions that would then shape events 
that influence other individuals. Perhaps the most 
common example of indirect influence involves stag- 
ing an event of some sort. In a typical case, the GM 
would set up a meeting or meetings and influence oth- 
ers through the selection of participants, the choice of 
an agenda, and often by his own participation. 

Unlike the case of direct influence, 
GMs achieve much of their more indirect influence 
through symbolic methods. That is, they use meetings, 
architecture, language, stories about the organization, 
time, and space as symbols in order to get some mes- 
sage across indirectly. 

All effective GMs seem to get things 
done this way, but the best performers do so more than 
others and with greater skill. That is, the better per- 
formers tend to mobilize more people to get more 
things done, and do so using a wider range of influence 
tactics. “Excellent” performers ask, encourage, cajole, 
praise, reward, demand, manipulate, and generally 
motivate others with great skill in face-to-face situa- 
tions. They also rely more heavily on indirect influ- 
ence than the “good” managers, who tend to rely on a 
more narrow range of influence techniques and apply 
them with less finesse.‘ 





How the job 
determines behavior 


Most of the visible patterns in daily 
behavior seem to be direct consequences of the way 
GMs approach their job, and thus consequences of the 
nature of the job itself and the type of people involved. 
More specifically, some of these patterns seem to 
derive from the approach taken to agenda setting, oth- 
ers from network building, others from how they tend 
to use networks to implement agendas, and still others 
from the approach in general. 

Spending most of the time with others 
(pattern 1) seems to be a natural consequence of 
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the GM’‘s overall approach to the job and the central 
role the network of relationships plays. As we saw ear- 
lier, GMs develop a network of relationships with 
those the job makes them dependent on and then use 
that network to help create, implement, and update an 
organizational agenda. As such, the whole approach to 
the job involves interacting with people. Hence it 
should not be surprising to find that on a daily basis, 
GMs spend most of their time with others. 

Likewise, because the network tends to 
include all those the GM is dependent on, it is hardly 
surprising to find the GM spending time with many 
besides a boss and direct subordinates (pattern 2). And 
because the agenda tends to include items related to all 
the long-, medium-, and short-run responsibilities 
associated with the job, it is to be expected that the 
breadth of topics covered in daily conversations might 
be very wide (pattern 3). 

A few of the other patterns seem to be a 
direct consequence of the agenda-setting approach 
employed by GMs. As we saw earlier, agenda setting 
involves gathering information on a continuous basis 
from network members, usually by asking questions. 
That GMs ask a lot of questions (pattern 4) follows 
directly. With the information in hand, we saw that 
GMs create largely unwritten agendas. Hence, major 
agenda-setting decisions are often invisible; they occur 
in the GM’s mind (pattern 5}. 

We also saw that network building 
involves the use of a wide range of interpersonal tac- 
tics. Since humor and nonwork discussions can be 
used as effective tools for building relationships and 
maintaining them under stressful conditions, we 
should not be surprised to find these tools used often 
(as we do—pattern 6). Since maintaining relationships 
requires that one deal with issues that other people feel 
are important (regardless of their centrality to the busi- 
ness), it is also not surprising to find the GMs spending 
time on substantive issues that seem unimportant to 
us and them (pattern 7). 

As I indicated earlier, after the initial 
period on the job the thrust of the GMs’ approach is to 
use their networks to implement their agendas. They 
do so using a wide variety of direct and indirect influ- 
ence methods. Ordering is only one of many methods. 
Under these circumstances, one would expect to find 
them rarely ordering others (pattern 8) but spending a 
lot of time trying to influence others (pattern 9). 





The efficiency of 
seemingly inefficient behavior 


Of all the patterns visible in daily 
behavior, perhaps the most difficult to understand, or 
at least appreciate, are that the executives do not plan 
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their days in advance in much detail but instead react 
(pattern 10) and that conversations are short and dis- 
jointed (pattern 11). On the surface at least, behaving 
this way seems particularly unmanagerial. Yet these 
patterns are possibly the most important and efficient 
of all. 

The following is a typical example of 
the effectiveness and efficiency of “reactive” behavior. 
On his way to a meeting, aGM bumped into a staff 
member who did not report to him. Using this oppor- 
tunity, in a two-minute conversation he: (a) asked two 
questions and received the information he needed; 

(b) reinforced their good relationship by sincerely com- 
plimenting the staff member on something he had 
recently done; and (c) got the staff member to agree to 
do something that the GM needed done. 

The agenda in his mind guided the exec- 
utive through this encounter, prompting him to ask 
important questions and to request an important 
action. And his relationship with this member of his 
network allowed him to get the cooperation he needed 
to do all this very quickly. Had he tried to plan this 
encounter in advance, he would have had to set up and 
attend a meeting, which would have taken at least 15 
to 30 minutes, or 750% to 1,500% more time than the 
chance encounter. And if he had not already had a good 
relationship with the person, the meeting may have 
taken even longer or been ineffective. 

In a similar way, agendas and networks 
allow GMs to engage in short and disjointed conversa- 
tions, which can be extremely efficient. The following 
set of very short discussions, taken from a day in the 
life of John Thompson, a division manager in a finan- 
cial services corporation, is typical in this regard. The 
conversation occurred one morning in Thompson’s 
office. With him were two of his subordinates, Phil 
Dodge and Jud Smith: 


Thompson: “What about Potter?” 

Dodge: “He’s OK.” 

Smith: “Don't forget about Chicago,’ 

Dodge: “Oh yeah.” [Makes a note to himself. 

Thompson: ‘OK. Then what about next week?” 

Dodge: “We're set.” 

Thompson: “Good. By the way, how is Ted doing?” 

Smith: “Better. He got back from the hospital on 
Tuesday. Phyllis says he looks good.” 

Thompson: “That’s good to hear. I hope he doesn’t 


have a relapse.” 
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Dodge: “T’ll see you this afternoon.” [Leaves the 


room.]} 


Thompson: “OK. [To Smith.] Are we all set for now?” 


Smith: “Yeah.” [He gets up and starts to leave.] 


Lawrence: [Steps into the doorway from the hall 
and speaks to Thompson. ] “Have you 
seen the April numbers yet?” 


Thompson: ‘No, have you?” 


Lawrence: ‘Yes, five minutes ago. They’re good 
except for CD, which is off by 5%.” 


Thompson: ‘That’s better than I expected?’ 


Smith: “T bet George is happy.’ 


Thompson: [Laughing.] “If he is, he won’t be after I 
talk to him,” 


[Turner, Thompson's secretary, sticks 
her head through the doorway and tells 
him Bill Larson is on the phone.] 


“T’ll take it. Will you ask George to stop 
by later? [Others leave and Thompson 
picks up the phone.] Bill, good morning, 
how are you?... Yeah....Is that 
right?...No, don’t worry about it.... 

I think about a million and a half.... 
Yeah....OK.... Yeah, Sally enjoyed the 
other night too. Thanks again.... 
OK....Bye.”’ 


Thompson: 


Lawrence: [Steps back into the office.] ‘“What do 


you think about the Gerald proposal?”’ 


“T don’t like it. It doesn’t fit with what 
we’ve promised Corporate or Hines.” 


Thompson: 


Lawrence: ‘Yeah, that’s what I thought too. What is 


Jerry going to do about it?” 
Thompson: “I haven't talked to him yet. [He turns to 
the phone and dials.] Let’s see if he’s in.” 


This dialogue may seem chaotic to an 
outsider, but that’s only because an outsider does not 
share the business or organizational knowledge these 
managers have and does not know Thompson’s 
agenda. That is, an outsider would not know who Pot- 
ter, Ted, Phyllis, Bill Larson, Sally, Hines, or Jerry are, or 
what exactly “Chicago,” “April numbers,” “CD,” or the 
“Gerald proposal” refer to. Nor would an outsider 
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know what role Potter or Hines plays in Thompson’s 
agenda. But to someone with that knowledge, the con- 
versations make sense. 

But more important, beyond being ‘‘not 
chaotic,’ these conversations are in fact amazingly effi- 
cient. In less than two minutes Thompson accom- 
plished all of the following: 


1  Helearned that Mike Potter agreed to 
help on a particular problem loan. That problem, if not 
resolved successfully, could have seriously hurt 
Thompson’s plan to increase the division’s business in 
a certain area. 


2  Hereminded one of his managers to call 
someone in Chicago in reference to that loan. 


3 He found out that the plans for the next 
week, about that loan, were all set. These included two 
internal meetings and a talk with the client. 


4 He learned that Ted Jenkins was feeling 
better after an operation. Ted worked for Thompson 
and was an important part of Thompson’s plans for the 
direction of the division over the next two years. 


5 He found out that division income for 
April was on budget except in one area, which reduced 
pressures on him to focus on monthly income and to 
divert attention away from an effort to build revenues 
in one area. 


6  Heinitiated a meeting with George 
Masolia to talk about the April figures. Thompson had 
been considering various future alternatives for the 
CD product line, which he felt must get on budget to 
support his overall thrust for the division. 


7 He provided some information (as a 
favor) to Bill Larson, a peer in another part of the bank. 
Larson had been very helpful to Thompson in the past 
and was in a position to be very helpful in the future. 


8  Heinitiated a call to Jerry Wilkins, one 
of his subordinates, to find out his reaction to a pro- 
posal from another division that would affect Thomp- 
son's division. He was concerned that the proposal 
could interfere with the division’s five-year revenue 
goals. 


In a general sense, John Thompson and 
most of the other effective GMs I have known are, as 
one HBR author recently put it, “adept at grasping and 
taking advantage of each item in the random succes- 
sion of time and issue fragments that crowd [their] 
day|s]’” This seems to be particularly true for the best 
performers. And central to their ability to do so are 
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their networks and agendas. The agendas allow the 
GMs to react in an opportunistic (and highly efficient} 
way to the flow of events around them, yet knowing 
that they are doing so within some broader and more 
rational framework. The networks allow terse (and 
very efficient) conversations to happen; without them, 
such short yet meaningful conversations would be 
impossible. Together, the agenda and networks allow 
the GMs to achieve the efficiency they need to cope 
with very demanding jobs in fewer than 60 hours per 
week (pattern 12), through daily behavior patterns that 
on the surface can look ‘‘unmanagerial.”’ 





What should top 
managers do? 


Some of the most important implica- 
tions of all this include the following: 


1 At the start, putting someone ina 
GM job who does not know the business or the people 
involved, because he is a successful “professional man- 
ager,” is probably very risky. Unless the business is easy 
to learn, it would be very difficult for an individual to 
learn enough, fast enough, to develop a good agenda. 
And unless it is a small situation with few people 
involved, it would be difficult to build a strong net- 
work fast enough to implement the agenda. 

Especially for large and complex 
businesses, this condition suggests that growing’ 
one’s own executives should have a high priority. Many 
companies today say that developing their own execu- 
tives is important, but in light of the booming execu- 
tive search business, one has to conclude that either 
they are not trying very hard or that their efforts sim- 
ply are not succeeding. 


2 Management training courses, both in 
universities and in corporations, probably overempha- 
size formal tools, unambiguous problems, and situa- 
tions that deal simplistically with human 
relationships. 

Some of the time-management pro- 
grams, currently in vogue, are a good example of the 
problem here. Based on simplistic conceptions about 
the nature of managerial work, these programs instruct 
managers to stop letting people and problems “inter- 
rupt” their daily work. They often tell potential execu- 
tives that short and disjointed conversations are 
ineffective. They advise that one should discipline one- 
self not to let “irrelevant” people and topics get on 
one’s schedule. In other words, they advise people to 
behave differently from the effective executives in this 
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study. Seminars on “How to Run Meetings” are proba- 
bly just as bad. 

Another example of inappropriate 
courses is university-based executive training pro- 
grams that emphasize formal quantitative tools. These 
programs are based, at least implicitly, on the assump- 
tion that such tools are central to effective perfor- 
mance. All evidence suggests that while they are 
sometimes relevant, they are hardly central. 


3 People who are new in general manage- 
ment jobs can probably be gotten up to speed more 
effectively than is the norm today. Initially, a new GM 
usually needs to spend considerable time collecting 
information, establishing relationships, selecting a 
basic direction for his or her area of responsibilities, 
and developing a supporting organization. During the 
first three to six months, demands from superiors to 
accomplish specific tasks, or to work on pet projects, 
can often be counterproductive. Indeed, anything that 
significantly diverts attention away from agenda set- 
ting and network building can prove to be counter- 
productive. 

In a more positive sense, those who 
oversee GMs can probably be most helpful initially if 
they are sensitive to where the new executive is likely 
to have problems and help him or her in those areas. 
Such areas are often quite predictable. For example, if 
people have spent their careers going up the ladder in 
one function and have been promoted into the general 
manager’s job in an autonomous division {a common 
occurrence, especially in manufacturing organiza- 
tions), they will probably have problems with agenda 
setting because of a lack of detailed knowledge about 
the other functions in the division. 

On the other hand, if people have spent 
most of their early careers in professional, staff, or 
assistant-to jobs and are promoted into a GM's job 
where they suddenly have responsibility for hundreds 
or thousands of people (not an unusual occurrence in 
professional organizations}, they will probably have 
great difficulty at first building a network. They don’t 
have many relationships to begin with and they are not 
used to spending time developing a large network. 

In either case, a GM’s boss can be a help- 
ful coach and can arrange activities that foster instead 
of retard the types of actions the new executive should 
be taking. 


4 Finally, the formal planning systems 
within which many GMs must operate probably hin- 
der effective performance. 

A good planning system should help a 
GM create an intelligent agenda and a strong network 
that can implement it. That is, it should encourage the 
GM to think strategically, to consider both the long 
and short term, and, regardless of the time frame, to 
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take into account financial, product/market, and orga- 
nizational issues. Furthermore, it should be a flexible 


tool that the executive can use to help build a network. 


It should give the GM leeway and options, so that, 
depending on what kind of environment among subor- 
dinates is desired, he or she can use the planning sys- 
tem to help achieve the goals. 

Unfortunately, many of the planning 
systems used by corporations do nothing of the sort. 
Instead, they impose a rigid “number crunching” 
requirement on GMs that often does not require much 
strategic or long-range thinking in agenda setting and 
which can make network building and maintenance 
needlessly difficult by creating unnecessary stress 
among people. Indeed, some systems seem to do noth- 
ing but generate paper, often a lot of it, and distract 
executives from doing those things that are really 
important. 
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